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burned the ulcers away, but with them the flesh, too. Patients
who were rid of syphilis symptoms died of mercury poisoning,
Paracelsus inveighed against both treatments:
"You say even Theophrastus can't help this patient. That
the lead club fell down on you: who could put such murder
straight again? This patient you have smoked fifteen times,
That one you have balmed fifteen times. Another you have
washed fifteen times. And the fourth you led around in the
[guaiac] wood. This one you made swallow a quarter pound
of mercury, another half a pound or a pound or even a pound
and a half. This one has it in his marrow, another in his
veins. There it is in a corpse; there a living man goes around
with it. There it is in powdered form; there it is sublimated,
calcinated, resolved, precipitated, and so on. Who could cover
up such a felony?" 2
The fact that neither wood nor mercury were effecting any
cures only made the controversy between their proponents
more heated. Syphilis became a test case between empiricists
and academicians, "metalists" and "herbalists," "chemical doc*
tors" and "Galenists." Their dogmatism retarded research; and
the commercial interests involved added fuel to the fire.
By the time Paracelsus was ready to write about syphilis, mer-
cury had been discredited. Nevertheless, he came out on the
side of "metalism." He declared that the disease was "mer-
curial" (page 80); hence, wood could produce no results. On
the other hand, he excoriated the mercurialists, attributing their
failure not to the mercury but to their indiscriminate and clumsy
use of it. He proposed to find prescriptions which would cure the
ulcers without emaciating the patient, thus promising to bring
mercury back into medical favor.
Unfortunately, it so happened that in 1528-29 the Fuggers